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RECENT POETRY. 

The Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold, M. A. Boston : Koherts Brothers. 
Blanid. By Robert D. Joyce, author of " Deidre." Ibid. 
The Poetical Works of Bayard Taylor. Household edition. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. 

The light of Asia has been long in reaching the heaven of Euro- 
pean song. It twinkled on the chalky cliffs of England in a letter 
from Mary Wortley Montagu, written to the poet Pope from Adri- 
anople on April 1, 1717, and containing a copy of verses addressed 
by Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favorite of Achmet III., to the 
eldest daughter of that potentate, to whom he was contracted in 
marriage. Her ladyship took abundant pains, she wrote, to get a 
literal translation of them, which is evident enough, and she thought 
they resembled the Song of Solomon. She sent them to her corre- 
spondent as a curiosity rather than as a poem, for she appreciated 
their poetic qualities so slightly that she immediately set to work 
and spoiled them by turning them into sing-song heroics. About 
this time, or possibly a little earlier, Parnell wrote his poem " The 
Hermit," which is unquestionably of Eastern origin, and is fully 
worthy of its reputation as a moral apologue. It was followed by 
four musical but absurd productions, the work of a true poet, in 
whose exquisite little volume they may be read to-day as " Oriental 
Eclogues." Of greater intellectual value than these was the famous 
" Vision of Mirza " in the " Spectator," and of doubtful value was 
Johnson's lumbering story of " Rasselas." Of no value at all were 
the many delineations of Asiatic personages in the early poetic 
drama of England — its Tamburlaines, Bajazets, Aurungzebes — 
monstrosities that would be laughable, if they were not horrible. 
A host of other Orientalities — the spawn of these, and of the Angli- 
cized version of Galland's French paraphrase of "The Thousand 
and One Nights "—" Persian Tales," "Chinese Tales," "Tales of 
the Genii," and what not — confounded the English mind with their 
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vast and varied misinformation concerning the literature of the 
East. It might have been enlightened, however, toward the close 
of the last century by Sir "William Jones, who was one of the first, 
if not the first, Englishman to devote himself seriously to Oriental 
studies, which were then in their infancy among Europeans, and 
who achieved what was then thought to be eminence therein. His 
scholarship was more remarkable than his talents, which were not 
distinguished for force or originality, and were rather of a judicial 
than poetic order. He wrote two volumes of elaborate trifles in 
rhyme, among which were a number of translations, paraphrases, 
and imitations, in Latin and English, of Arabic, Persian, Chinese, 
and Turkish poems, besides a series of hymns in honor of several 
Hindoo deities. It is possible to read these languid exercises in 
verse, but it requires a large fund of patience to do so, and a deter- 
mination to find something characteristic in them. Only one of Sir 
William's Eastern poems has come down to us through the poetic 
anthologies — a loose paraphrase, for it is in no sense a translation, 
of the gazel of Hafiz, beginning " JEgher an Turki Shirazi," which 
is chiefly remembered on account of its single quotable line — 

" Like Orient pearls at random strung." 

If Sir William had been a poet, the light of Asia might have 
reached us sooner than it did, and its white radiance need not have 
been obscured, as it was by the lurid glooms of Byron and the 
twinkling illuminations of Moore. But it was not lost, for gleams 
of it struggled out now and then in the poems of Leigh Hunt, 
whose " Abou Ben-Adhem " will live as long as the language ; in 
those of Trench, whose " Poems from Eastern Sources " are the best 
things that he has written ; and in Matthew Arnold's " Sohrab and 
Rustem," a noble rendering of the most pathetic episode of the Shah 
Nameh of Ferdousi, and in his " Sick King in Bokhara " — a soul- 
troubled relation of the melancholy Prince of Denmark. Nor was 
it merely handed down to us by the poets, like the torches in the 
old Greek game, for, the more the languages of the East were stud- 
ied, the clearer it became. It was a guiding star to scholars all 
over Europe who dedicated their lives to the study of Sanskrit, and 
Persian, and Chinese: it was a fresh source of inspiration to Goethe, 
and Ruckert, and Bodenstedt : and it was a "stumbling-block to 
Christian missionaries, who were obliged to translate its Scriptures 
before they could hope to supplant them. We owe these good 
gentlemen more, no doubt, than they intended we should ; for, in 
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their endeavor to show the superiority of our religion over the reli- 
gions of the East, they were compelled to state just what those 
religions are, and, in so doing, to place in our hands a standard of 
comparison which we did not before possess, and which perhaps is 
not so favorable to their own dogmatism as they suppose. But, 
however this may be, and through whatever means it has been 
gained, authentic and noble knowledge of the cradle of the race has 
become a part of our intellectual inheritance, and has prepared us to 
welcome its latest manifestation in " The Light of Asia." 

The mere word " Asia " summons a thousand remembrances 

" From the dark backward and abysm of Time " — 

remembrances of the primitive race as they are recorded in tradi- 
tion : the goings forth of men with their flocks and herds ; encamp- 
ments of tents followed by villages of huts, which in turn are fol- 
lowed by walled towns and cities ; kingdoms of which we only 
know the names of their rulers, and that their peoples were of less 
account in their eyes than the wild beasts they hunted ; the build- 
ing up of great empires, structures of tyrannous power, cemented 
with blood, and the downfall of those empires when the measure of 
their iniquity was full — scenes of carnage and destruction which 
the Muse of History shudders to contemplate. But there is an- 
other Asia than this ; for upon the stage of this gigantic theatre, 
where light and darkness are struggling so tumultuously, we see 
glorious and majestic shapes, and a splendor of opulence without a 
parallel in later times. And there is still another Asia, which goes 
back beyond these, and is yet an important factor in the history of 
the world — the mysterious mother of myths which have shaped 
themselves into Religion. It is this greater Asia which is the in- 
spiration of Mr. Arnold, who has selected its gentlest and most gra- 
cious benefactor as the hero of his poem. The life of this extraor- 
dinary personage who is sometimes known as Gautama, at others, as 
Sakya-Muni, but more generally as Buddha, is so overlaid with 
myths that it is difficult to distinguish the man as he was from his 
magnified reflection in the minds of his followers. The date of his 
birth, which varies largely in the different countries where his re- 
ligion prevails, is supposed by European scholars to have been in 
the first quarter of the sixth century before the Christian era. His 
name was Siddartha, and he was the son of King Suddhddana and 
of Maya his queen. Stripped of its poetic garb, the story of his 
childhood is that of a beautiful prince who was gifted with genius, 
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and who was secluded by his parents lest he should discover the 
sorrows and sufferings of mankind. They surrounded him with all 
that could please the eye and gratify the senses ; and if ever prince 
should have been happy it was he. But he was born for higher 
things, and he sought them in solitary musings — in solemn visions 
and far-reaching dreams — 

" In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
"Was lightened." 

Happy in his marriage — for he weds a beautiful princess, whom 
he wins from all his rivals by feats of strength and skill — a longing 
to see the world haunts him like a passion, and he orders his chariot 
to be yoked — 

" That he may ride abroad and see mankind." 

His father commands the city to be gayly decked, and that no 
one who is halt or maimed, sick or stricken in years, shall come 
forth. Prince Siddartha rides along joyously until he meets a man 
whose back is bent with the burden of many years, and who so- 
licits alms. Then he knows what age is : 

" Turn back, and drive me to my home again I 
I have seen that I did not think to see." 

He rode forth again, and beheld a wretch smitten with the 
plague, and, as he had before known what age was, so now he knew 
what death was. He returned to his palace sorrowfully, and, brood- 
ing over the misery that he had seen, it was borne in upon him that 
there must be a cure for it, and that he, or such a one as he, who 
having much to give gave it all for the good of man, and spent 
himself in the search for truth, would find it, and so bless the race : 

" Surely at last, far off, sometime, somewhere, 
The veil would lift for his deep-searching eyes, 
The road would open for his painful feet, 
That should be won for which he lost the world, 
And Death might find him conqueror of death." 

So he arose one night, leaving his wife and his unborn child, and 
went forth on his wanderings after wisdom. He sojourned awhile 
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among the most learned Brahmans, who sought to detain him, but 
without success, for they could not direct him to what he sought. 
He was beset by temptations, which he baffled, and passed through 
dire conflicts with hostile deities, who could not prevail against him. 
At last, after years of wandering and meditation, when he was sit- 
ting under a bodhi-tree, he understood the riddle of life and death, 
and attained Nirvana. Illuminated with divine wisdom, and filled 
with infinite pity, he returned to the city of his birth, making many 
converts by the way, and reached it after a twelve years' separation 
from his wife, who, with five hundred ladies of rank, embraced his 
faith. Such was Buddha, whose religious tenets propagated them- 
selves rapidly, and are to-day the faith of nearly five hundred mil- 
lions of mankind. 

What concerns us critically is not Buddhism, but Buddha, who 
certainly ranks among the great names of the world. Sympathy 
such as he felt for sufflering, and recognition of the brotherhood of 
the race, was a mental phenomenon in his time, and, if it had been 
looked for at all, would have been looked for in a peasant, never in 
a prince. The high station which Buddha filled, and from which 
he descended in his love of mankind, glorified his life of abnegation, 
and imparted an heroic element to his character, both as a man and 
a religious teacher, an element which Mr. Arnold is the first English 
poet to perceive. He has followed the accepted facts of his life, 
retaining as much of its mythological machinery as was necessary 
for his purpose, and has constructed a narrative poem which is as 
creditable to his imagination as if it were his own invention instead 
of a rifacimento of an old legend. It is orderly in its arrange- 
ment of incidents and its development, artistic in its succession 
of picturesque effects, and noticeable for its fluency. Mr. Arnold's 
blank verse has the merit of movement, and the demerit of careless- 
ness. His vocabulary is not large, and his ear is not nice. With 
all its blemishes, however, it is an honest, manly, beautiful piece of 
writing, which will be read with delight by the lovers of poetry, 
and with interest by the student of ethics. No other poem with 
which we are acquainted is so thoroughly informed with the spirit- 
ual life of the East, with its gentleness, its compassion, and its self- 
sacrifice, and with what it has sought and found in its unwearied 
searches into the mysteries of life and death. What Mr. Tennyson 
has done for King Arthur, Mr. Arnold has done for Buddha, whose 
divine personality is henceforth enthroned in the heavens of English 
song, where it is indeed the Light of Asia. 
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"What Mr. Arnold has done for Asia, Mr. Joyce has done for 
Ireland. It is an Ireland of which Moore knew nothing, though he 
had temerity enough to publish its history, and of which he had 
only the faintest conception when he wrote his famous " Melodies." 
It is poetical, no doubt, if the antiquity of a country and the stormy 
lives of its kings and chiefs are poetic ; but few have been able to 
detach its poetry from the barbaric elements by which it is sur- 
rounded. Mr. Joyce can hardly be said to have done this — perhaps 
he has not tried to do it — but has contented himself with depicting 
what seemed to him most characteristic of the Ireland of old, which 
was famous, we are taught, for the beauty of its women and the 
valor of its men, and which was certainly given over to deeds of 
violence and blood. He has selected a time and place which abound- 
ed with the materials out of which epics are shaped ; and, if these 
are sufficient for a poem, " Blanid " is one. But they are not suffi- 
cient ; for, instead of being the motive of a poem, they should play 
a subordinate part in it, and rank among the episodes which help in 
the development of its story and its characters. There are, in our 
way of thinking, too many incidents in " Blanid," which we remem- 
ber only through those incidents, and not as a whole — a central 
unity around which they should revolve. It lacks light and shade, 
tenderness and repose. Mr. Joyce has decided talent as a story- 
teller, and the uncommon merit of not reminding us of any recog- 
nized master of narrative verse. There are no suggestions of Ten- 
nyson here, or Morris, or Swinburne, but evidences of a power 
which has not yet done itself full justice. If we may trust our im- 
pressions, " Blanid " was written too easily. The necessity of find- 
ing rhymes compels Mr. Joyce to give his sense a turn that he 
would not have given it in blank verse, and that does not naturally 
belong to it. His descriptions, which are generally florid, are fre- 
quently injured by this want of skill on his part. But, whatever 
fault may be found with " Blanid," it is a poem which will gratify 
a large class of readers who care nothing for the technicalities of 
verse. They will be interested in its succession of stirring adven- 
tures and in its delineations of a savage and ferocious people. It is 
not a lovely picture which it presents to us, but it is, we are per- 
suaded, a more faithful picture of the Ireland of the old bards — 
" "When her kings with standard of green unfurled 
Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger " — 

than the "Idyls of the King " of the England of King Arthur and. 
the Knights of the Round Table. 

vox. cxxx. — no. 278. 7 
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Technical skill in which Mr. Joyce, and Mr. Arnold in a less de- 
gree, are deficient, was never charged against Mr. Bayard Taylor, 
whose first poems were as clearly thought out and as carefully writ- 
ten as his last ones. If he sinned in his poetic practice, it was in 
the direction of art, of which he possessed too much rather than 
too little, and which we wish he could have occasionally sacrificed to 
nature. We have here not exactly a complete edition of his poeti- 
cal works, as the cover would lead us to helieve, but a complete 
edition of his miscellaneous pieces, the fugitive inspirations of more 
than thirty years ; and it is in these, we think, that he is seen with 
all his singing robes about him. It will not do to say that he was 
a great poet, for great poets are rare, but it is safe to say that there 
are as great elements in his poetry as in that of any other American 
poet. He had an active, imaginative genius, which sympathized 
with and sought out large subjects and emotions, and a singularly 
noble gift of expression. His diction is remarkable for its grandeur 
and magnificence, and for its harmonious correspondence with sense. 
A good example of his mastery of the music of words is the " Me- 
tempsychosis of the Pine," a majestic phantasy, in which he recalls 
his pre-natal earth-life and its surroundings : 

" I held the eagle till the monntain-mist 

Boiled from the azure heights he came to soar, 
And, like a hunter, on my gnarlSd wrist 
The dappled falcon bore. 

" Poised o'er the blue abyss, the morning lark 
Sang, whirling near in rapturous carouse ; 
And hart and hind, soft-pacing through the dark, 
Slept underneath my boughs. 

" Down on the pasture-slopes the herdsman lay, 
And for the flock his birchen trumpet blew ; 
And ruddy children tumbled in their play, 
And lovers came to woo. 

" And once an army, crowned with triumph, came 
Out of the hollow bosom of the gorge, 
With mighty banners on the wind-aflame, 
Borne on a glittering surge 

" Of tossing spears, a flood that homeward rolled, 
While cymbals timed their steps of victory, 
And horn and clarion, from their throats of gold, 
Sang with a savage glee." 
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The poetry of Mr. Taylor is marked by elevation of thought 
and feeling, and a picturesque grasp of nature. It is Turneresque 
in its suggestion of landscape on a grand scale — glimpses of moun- 
tain-ranges purple with distance and shadowed by thunder-clouds, 
stretches of desert sand, yellow, bleak, trackless, and long lines of 
surf rolling in on desolate beaches in the lurid light of morning. 
His sense of color is good, and his knowledge of form large. He 
experimented with new measures, or new combinations of old mea- 
sures, and was generally successful. He had a definite idea of the 
effects which he wished to produce, and of the methods by which 
these effects could be obtained, and his lightest touch was a sure 
one. Premeditating, as he did, before he wrote, his work lacked 
spontaneity, and was nothing if not elaborate. In his choice of 
subjects he appealed to the head rather than the heart, and so 
missed the undefinable charm of tenderness. Its place was some- 
times supplied, however, by a certain dignity of feeling, which is 
apparent in such poems as " The Mystery," which embalms, we be- 
lieve, an early sorrow of the poet. A stanza of it will, perhaps, 
indicate the quality to which we refer : 

"I keep for thee the living love of old, 

And seek thy place in Nature, as a child 
Whose hand is parted from his playmate's hold, 
Wanders and cries along a lonesome wild." 

What we like best in this collection of the poetical works of 
our dead singer is not " The Poet's Journal," the " Home Pastorals," 
or " The Picture of St. John," but his shorter and less ambitious 
poems, such as " The Quaker Widow," " John Read," and " Jane 
Read," which are perfect studies of American country life and 
character ; such as " Ariel in the Cloven Pine," " The Song of the 
Camp," and the airy little trifle entitled "Proposal" ; and such as 
the "Bedouin Song," which is a noble companion-piece to Shelley's 
"Lines to an Indian Air." On the whole, we prefer the "Poems 
of the Orient " to the rest of the volume. They are enjoyable and 
satisfactory examples of objective art, and noble additions to our 
poetic knowledge of the East. 
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